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And Hazael said, But what, is thy Servant a Dog, that he should do this 
great Thing? 


E have here a very signal Instance of the Deceitfulness 

\ x / of the Heart, represented to us in the Person of Hazae/; 
who was sent to the Prophet E/isha, to enquire of the 

Lord concerning his Master the King of Syra’s Recovery. For 
the Man of God having told him that the King might recover 
from the Disorder he was then labouring under, begun to set and 
fasten his Countenance upon him of a sudden, and to break out 
into the most violent Expressions of Sorrow, anda deep Concern 
for it; whereupon, when Hazae/, full of Shame and Confusion, 
asked, Why weepeth my Lord? he answered, Because I know all the 
Evil that thou wilt do unto the Children of Israel; their strong Holds 
wilt thou set on fire, and their young Men wilt thou slay with the Sword, 
and wilt dash their Children, and rip up their Women with Child. Thus 
much did the Man of God say and know of him, by a Light darted 
into his Mind from Heaven. But Hazae/ not knowing himself so 
well as the other did, was startled and amazed at the Relation, 
and would not believe it possible that a Man of his Temper could 
ever run out into such enormous Instances of Cruelty and In- 
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humanity. What, says he, is thy Servant a Dog, that he should do 
this great Thing? 

And yet, for all this, it is highly probable that he was then that 
very Man, he could not imagine himself to be; for we find him, 
on the very next Day after his Return, in a very treacherous and 
disloyal Manner murdering his own Master, and usurping his 
Kingdom; which was but a Prologue to that sad Tragedy which 
he afterwards acted upon the People of Israel. 

And now the Case is but very little better with most Men, than 
it was with Hazael; however it came to pass, they are wonder- 
fully unacquainted with their own Temper and Disposition, and 
know very little of what passes within them: For of so many 
proud, ambitious, revengeful, envying, and ill-natured Persons 
that are in the World, where is there one of them, who although 
he hath all the Symptoms of the Vice appearing upon every Oc- 
casion, can look with such an impartial Eye upon himself, as to 
believe that the Imputation thrown upon him is not altogether 
groundless and unfair? who, if he were told by Men of a discern- 
ing Spirit and a strong Conjecture, of all the evil and absurd 
Things which that false Heart of his would at one Time or other 
betray him into, would not believe as little, and wonder as much 
as Hazae/ did before? Thus, for Instance; tell an angry Per- 
son, that he is weak and impotent, and of no Consistency of 
Mind; tell him, that such or such a little Accident, which he may 
then despise, and think much below a Passion, shall hereafter 
make him say and do several absurd, indiscreet, and misbecom- 


The following Advertisement was prefixed to this sermon by the ` 
Editor in London. 


The Manuscript Title Page of the following Sermon being lost, 
and no Memorandums writ upon it, as there were upon the others, 
when and where it was preached, made the Editor doubtful whether 
he should print it as the Dean’s, or not. But its being found amongst 
the same Papers; and the Hand, although writ somewhat better, 
bearing a great Similitude to the Dean’s, made him willing to lay it 
before the Publick, that they might judge whether the Stile and Man- 
ner also do not render it still more probable to be his. 
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ing Things: He may perhaps own, that he hath a Spirit of Resent- 
ment within him, that will not let him be imposed on, but he 
fondly imagines that he can lay a becoming Restraint upon it 
when he pleaseth, although it is ever running away with him into 
some Indecency or other. 

Therefore, to bring down the Words of my Text to our pres- 
ent Occasion, I shall endeavour, in a further Prosecution of 
them, to evince the great Necessity of a nice and curious In- 
spection into the several Recesses of the Heart, that being the 
surest and the shortest Method that a wicked Man can take to re- 
form himself: For let us but stop the Fountain, and the Streams 
will spend and waste themselves away in a very little Time; but 
if we go about, like Children, to raise a Bank, and to stop the 
Current, not taking Notice all the while of the Spring which con- 
tinually feedeth it, when the next Flood of a Temptation riseth 
and breaketh in upon it, then we shall find that we have begun at 
the wrong End of our Duty, and that we are very little more the 
better for it, than if we had sat still, and made no Advances at all. 

But, in order to a clearer Explanation of this Point, I shall speak 
to these following Particulars. 


First, By endeavouring to prove, from particular Instances, that 
Man is generally the most ignorant Creature in the World of 
himself. 

Secondly, By enquiring into the Grounds and Reasons of this 
Ignorance. 

Thirdly, and Lastly, By proposing several Advantages that do most 
assuredly attend a due Improvement in the Knowledge of 
ourselves. 


First then. To prove that Man is generally the most ignorant 
Creature in the World, of himself. 

To pursue the Heart of Man through all the Instances of Life, 
in all its several Windings and Turnings, and under that infinite 
Variety of Shapes and Appearances which it putteth on, would 
be a difficult and almost impossible Undertaking; so that I shall 
confine myself to such as have a nearer Reference to the present 
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Occasion, and do, upon a closer View, shew themselves through 
the whole Business of Repentance. For we all know what it is to 
repent, but whether he repenteth him truly of his Sins or not 
who can know it? 

Now the great Duty of Repentance is chiefly made up of these 
two Parts, a hearty Sorrow for the Follies and Miscarriages of the 
Time past, and a full Purpose and Resolution of Amendment for 
the Time to come. And now, to shew the Falseness of the Heart 
in both these Parts of Repentance. And 

First, As to a hearty Sorrow for the Sins and Miscarriages of 
the Time past. Is there a more usual Thing than for a Man to im- 
pose upon himself, by putting on a grave and demure Counte- 
nance, by casting a severe Look into his past Conduct, and mak- 
ing some few pious and devout Reflections upon it, and then to 
believe that he hath repented to an excellent Purpose, without 
ever letting it step forth into Practice, and shew itself in a holy 
Conversation? Nay, some Persons do carry the Deceit a little 
higher; who, if they can but bring themselves to weep for their 
Sins, they are then full of an ill-grounded Confidence and Security; 
never considering that all this may prove to be no more than the 
very Garb and outward Dress of a contrite Heart, which another 
Heart, as hard as the nether Mill-stone, may as well put on. For 
Tears and Sighs, however in some Persons they may be decent 
and commendable Expressions of a godly Sorrow, are neither 
necessary, nor infallible Signs of a true and unfeigned Repent- 
ance. Not necessary, because sometimes, and in some Persons, 
the inward Grief and Anguish of the Mind may be too big to be 
expressed by so little a Thing as a Tear, and then it turneth its 
Edge inwards upon the Mind; and like those Wounds of the 
Body which bleed inwardly, it generally proves the most fatal 
and dangerous to the whole Body of Sin: Not infallible, because 
a very small Portion of Sorrow may make some tender Disposi- 
tions melt, and break out into Tears; or a Man may perhaps weep 
at parting with his Sins, as he would to bid the last Farewel to 
an old Friend that he was sure never to see again. 

But there is still a more pleasant Cheat in this Affair, that when 
we find a Deadness, and a strange Kind of Unaptness and Indis- 
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position to all Impressions of Religion, and that we cannot be as 
truly sorry for our Sins as we should be, we then pretend to be 
sorry that we are not more sorry for them; which is not less ab- 
surd and irrational, than that a Man should pretend to be very 
angry at a Thing, because he did not know how to beangryatall. 

But after all, what is wanting in this Part of Repentance, we 
expect to make it up in the next; and to that Purpose we put ona 
Resolution of Amendment, which we take to be as firm as a 
House built upon a Rock; so that let the Floods arise, and the 
Winds blow, and the Streams beat vehemently upon it, nothing 
shall shake it into Ruin and Disorder. We doubt not, upon the 
Strength of this Resolve, to stand fast and unmoved amidst the 
Storm of a Temptation; and do firmly believe, at the Time we 
make it, that nothing in the World will ever be able to make us 
commit those Sins over again, which we have so firmly resolved 
against. 

Thus many a Time have we come to the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, with a full Purpose of Amendment, and with as 
full a Perswasion of putting that same Purpose into Practice; and 
yet have we not all as often broke that good Purpose, and falsi- 
fied that same Perswasion, by starting aside, like a broken Bow, 
into those very Sins, which we then so solemnly and so confi- 
dently declared against? 

Whereas, had but any other Person entered with us into a Vow 
so solemn, that he had taken the Holy Sacrament upon it, I be- 
lieve had he but once deceived us by breaking in upon the Vow, 
we should hardly ever after be prevailed upon to trust that Man 
again, altho’ we still continue to trust our own Hearts, against 
Reason and against Experience. 

This indeed is a dangerous Deceit enough, and will of Course 
betray all those well-meaning Persons into Sin and Folly, who 
are apt to take Religion for a much easier thing than it is. But 
this is not the only Mistake we are apt to run into; we do not only 
think sometimes that we can do more than we can do, but some- 
times that we are incapable of doing less; an Error of another 
Kind indeed, but not less dangerous, arising from a Diffidence 
and a false Humility. For how much a wicked Man can do in the 
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Business of Religion, if he would do his best, is very often 
more than he can tell. 

Thus nothing is more common than to see a wicked Man run- 
ning headlong into Sin and Folly, against his Reason, against his 
Religion, and against his God. Tell him, that what he is going to 
do will be an infinite Disparagement to his Understanding, which, 
at another Time, he sets no small Value upon; tell him that it 
will blacken his Reputation, which he had rather die for than lose; 
tell him that the Pleasure of the Sin is short and transient, and 
leaveth a vexatious Kind of a Sting behind it, which will very 
hardly be drawn forth; tell him that this is one of those things 
for which God will most surely bring him to Judgment, which 
he pretendeth to believe with a full Assurance and Persuasion: 
And yet for all this, he shuteth his Eyes against all Conviction, 
and rusheth into the Sin, like a Horse into the Battle; as if he had 
nothing left to do, but like a silly Child to wink hard, and to think 
to escape a certain and an infinite Mischief, only by endeavouring 
not to see it. 

And now to shew that the Heart hath given in a false Report 
of the Temptation, we may learn from this, that the same weak 
Man would resist and master the same powerful Temptation, 
upon Considérations of infinitely less Value, than those which 
Religion offers, nay, such vile Considerations, that the Grace 
of God cannot without Blasphemy be supposed to add any man- 
ner of Force and Efficacy to them. Thus for Instance, it would 
be a hard Matter to dress up a Sin in such soft and tempting Cir- 
cumstances, that a truly covetous Man would not resist for a 
considerable Sum of Money; when neither the Hopes of Heaven 
nor the Fears of Heil could make an Impression upon him be- 
fore. But can any thing-be a surer Indication of the Deceitful- 
ness of the Heart, than thus to shew more Courage, Resolution, 
and Activity in an ill Cause, than it doth in a good one? and to 
exert itself to better Purpose, when it is to serve its own Pride, or 
Lust, or Revenge, or any other Passion, than when it is to serve 
God upon the Motives of the Gospel, and upon all the Argu- 
ments that have ever been made use of to bring Men over to 
Religion and a good Life? And thus having shewn that a Man is 
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wonderfully apt to deceive and impose upon himself, in passing 
through the several Stages of that great Duty, Repentance; I pro- 
ceed now in the 

Second Place, To enquire into the Grounds and Reasons of 
this Ignorance, and to shew whence it cometh to pass that a Man, the 
only Creature in the World that can reflect and look into himself, should 
know so little of what passeth within him, and be so very much unac- 
quainted even with the standing Dispositions and Complexion of his own 
Heart. The prime Reason of it is, because we so very seldom con- 
verse with ourselves, and take so little Notice of what passeth . 
within us: For a Man can no more know his own Heart than he 
can know his own Face, any other Way than by Reflection: He 
may as well tell over every Feature of the smaller Portions of his 
Face without the Help of a Looking-Glass, as he can tell all the 
inward Bents and Tendencies of the Soul, those standing Features 
and Lineaments of the inward Man, and know all the various 
Changes that this is liable to from Custom, from Passion, and 
from Opinion, without a very frequent Use of looking within 
himself. 

For our Passions and Inclinations are not always upon the 
Wing, and always moving towards their respective Objects, but 
retire now and then into the more dark and hidden Recesses of 
the Heart, where they lie concealed for a while, until a fresh Oc- 
casion calls them forth again: So that not every transient, oblique 
Glance upon the Mind can bring a Man into a thorough Know- 
ledge of all its Strengths and Weaknesses; for a Man may some- 
times turn the Eye of the Mind inward upon itself, as he may 
behold his natural Face in a Glass, and go away, and strait for- 
get what manner of Man he was. But a Man must rather sit down 
and unravel every Action of the past Day into all its Circum- 
stances and Particularities, and observe how every little thing 
moved and affected him, and what manner of Impression it made 
upon his Heart; this done with that Frequency. and Carefulness 
which the Importance of the Duty doth require, would in a short 
time bring him into a near and intimate Acquaintance with 
himself. 

But when Men instead of this do pass away Months and 
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Years in a perfect Slumber of the Mind, without once awaking 
it, it is no Wonder they should be so very ignorant of themselves, 
and know very little more of what passeth within them, than the 
very Beasts which perish. But here it may not be amiss to enquire 
into the Reasons why most Men have so little Conversation with 
themselves. 

And 1st, Because this Reflection is a Work and Labour of the 
Mind, and cannot be performed without some Pain and Difficulty: 
For before a Man can reflect upon himself, and look into his 
Heart with a steady Eye, he must contract his Sight, and collect 
all his scattered and roving Thoughts into some Order and Com- 
pass, that he may be able to take a clear and distinct View of 
them; he must retire from the World for a while, and be unatten- 
tive to all Impressions of Sense; and how hard and painful a thing 
must it needs be to a Man of Passion and Infirmity, amidst such a 
Crowd of Objects that are continually striking upon the Sense, 
and solliciting the Affections, not to be moved and interrupted 
by one or other of them. But, 

z2dly, Another Reason why we so seldom converse with our- 
selves, is, because the Business of the World taketh up all our 
Time, and leaveth us no Portion of it to be spent upon this great 
Work and Labour of the Mind. Thus twelve or fourteen Years 
pass away before we can well discern Good from Evil; and of the 
rest so much goeth away in Sleep, so much in the ordinary Busi- 
ness of Life, and so much in the proper Business of our Callings, 
that we have none to lay out upon the more serious and religious 
Employments. Every Man’s Life is an imperfect Sort of a Circle, 
which he repeateth and runneth over every Day; he hath a Set of 
Thoughts, Desires, and Inclinations which return upon him in 
their proper Time and Order, and will very hardly be laid aside 
to make room for any thing new and uncommon: So that call 
upon him when you please, to set about the Study of his own 
Heart, and you are sure to find him pre-engaged; either he hath 
some Business to do, or some Diversion to take, some Acquaint- 
ance that he must visit, or some Company that he must entertain, 
ot some cross Accident hath put him out of Humour, and unfitted 
him for such a grave Employment. And thus it cometh to pass 
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that a Man can never find Leisure to look into himself, because he 
doth not set apart some Portion of the Day for that very Purpose, 
but foolishly deferreth it from one Day to another, until his Glass 
is almost run out, and he is called upon to give a miserable Ac- 
count of himself in the other World. But, 

3dly, Another Reason why a Man doth not more frequently 
converse with himself, is, because such a Conversation with his 
own Heart may discover some Vice or some Infirmity lurking 
within him, which he is very unwilling to believe himself guilty 
of. For, can there be a more ungrateful Thing to a Man, than to 
find that upon a nearer View he is not that Person he took him- 
self to be? that he hath neither the Courage, nor the Honesty, 
nor the Piety, nor the Humility that he dreamt he had? that a 
very little Pain, for instance, putteth him out of all Patience, 
and as little Pleasure softens and disarms him into Ease and 
Wantonness? that he hath been at more Pains, and Labour, and 
Cost, to be revenged of an Enemy, than to oblige the best Friend 
he hath in the World? that he cannot bring himself to say his 
Prayers without a great deal of Reluctancy; and when he doth say 
them, the Spirit and Fervour of Devotion evaporateth in a very 
short Time, and he can scarcely hold out a. Prayer of ten Lines, 
without a Number of idle and impertinent, if not vain and wicked 
Thoughts coming into his Head? These are very unwelcome Dis- 
coveries that a Man may make of himself; so that it is no wonder 
that every one, who is already flushed with a good Opinion of 
himself, should rather study how to run away from it, than how 
to converse with his own Heart. 

But further. If a Man were both able and willing to retire into 
his own Heart, and to set apart some Portion of the Day for that 
very Purpose; yet he is still disabled from passing a fair and im- 
partial Judgment upon himself, by several Difficulties, arising 
partly from Prejudice and Prepossession, partly from the lower 
Appetites and Inclinations. And, 

First, That the Business of Prepossession may lead and betray 
a Man into a false Judgement of his own Heart. For we may ob- 
serve, that the first Opinion we take up of any Thing, or of any 
Person, doth generally stick close to us; the Nature of the Mind 
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being such, that it cannot but desire, and constantly endeavour 
to have some certain Principles to go upon, something fixed and 
unmoveable, whereon it may rest and support itself. And hence 
it cometh to pass, that some Persons are with so much Difficulty 
brought to think well of a Man they have once entertained an ill 
Opinion of; and perhaps, that too for a very absurd and unwar- 
rantable Reason. But how much more difficult then must it be 
for a Man, who taketh up a fond Opinion of his own Heart, long 
before he hath either Years or Sense enough to understand it, 
either to be persuaded out of it by himself, whom he loveth so 
well, or by another, whose Interest or Diversion it may be to 
make him ashamed of himself? Then 

Secondly, As to the Difficulties arising from the inferior Appe- 
tites and Inclinations, let any Man look into his own Heart, and 
observe in how different a Light, and under what different Com- 
plexions any two Sins of equal Turpitude and Malignity do ap- 
pear to him, if he hath but a strong Inclination to the one, and 
none at all to the other. That which he hath an Inclination to, is - 
always dressed up in all the false Beauty that a fond and busy 
Imagination can give it; the other appeareth naked and deformed, 
and in all the true Circumstances of Folly and Dishonour. Thus, 
Stealing is a Vice that few Gentlemen are inclined to; and they 
justly think it below the Dignity of a Man to stoop to so base 
and low a Sin; but no Principle of Honour, no Workings of the 
Mind and Conscience, not the still Voice of Mercy, not the dread- 
ful Call of Judgment, nor any Considerations whatever, can put 
a Stop to that Violence and Oppression, that Pride and Ambition, 
that Revelling and Wantonness, which we every Day meet with 
in the World. Nay, it is easy to observe very different Thoughts | 
in a Man, of the Sin that he is most fond of, according to the 
different Ebbs and Flows of his Inclination to it. For, as soon 
as the Appetite is alarmed, and seizeth upon the Heart, a little 
Cloud gathereth about the Head, and spreadeth a kind of Dark- 
ness over the Face of the Soul, whereby it is hindered from take- 
ing a clear and distinct View of Things; but no sooner is the 
Appetite tired and satiated, but that same Cloud passeth away like 
a Shadow, and a new Light springing up in the Mind of å sudden, 
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the Man seeth much more, both of the Folly and of the Danger 
of the Sin, than he did before. 

And thus having done with the several Reasons why Man, the 
only Creature in the World that can reflect and look into himself, 
is so very ignorant of what passeth within him, and so much un- 
acquainted with the standing Dispositions and Complexions of 
his own Heart: I proceed now, in the 

Third and Last Place, to lay down several Advantages, that do 
most assuredly attend a due Improvement in the Knowledge of our- 
selves. And, 

First, One great Advantage is, that it tendeth very much to 
mortify and humble a Man into a modest and low Opinion of 
himself. For, let a Man take a nice and curious Inspection into 
all the several Regions of the Heart, and observe every thing 
irregular and amiss within him; for Instance, how narrow and 
shortsighted a Thing is the Understanding; upon how little 
Reason do we take up an Opinion, and upon how much less 
sometimes do we lay it down again. How weak and false Ground 
do we often walk upon with the greatest Confidence and Assur- 
ance, and how tremulous and doubtful we are very often, where 
no Doubt is to be made: Again; how wild and impertinent, how 
busy and incoherent a Thing is the Imagination, even in the best 
and wisest Men; insomuch, that every Man may be said to be 
mad, but every Man doth not shew it. Then as to the Passions; 
how noisy, how turbulent, and how tumultuous they are; how 
easily are they stirred and set a going, how eager and hot in the 
Pursuit, and what strange Disorder and Confusion do they throw 
a Man into; so that he can neither think, nor speak, nor act as he 
should do, while he is under the Dominion of any one of them. 

Thus, let every Man look with a severe and impartial Eye into 
all the distinct Regions of the Heart, and, no doubt, several De- 
formities and Irregularities, that he never thought of, will open 
and disclose themselves upon so near a View; and rather make 
the Man ashamed of himself, than proud. 

Secondly, A due Improvement in the Knowledge of ourselves, 
doth certainly secure us from the sly and insinuating Assaults of 
Flattery. There is not in the World a baser, and more hateful 
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Thing than Flattery; it proceedeth from so much Falseness and 
Insincerity in the Man that giveth it, and often discovereth so ~ 
much Weakness and Folly in the Man that taketh it, that it is hard 
to tell which of the two is most to be blamed. Every Man of 
common Sense can demonstrate in Speculation, and may be fully 
convinced, that all the Praises and Commendations of the whole 
World can add no more to the real and intrinsick Value of a Man, 
than they can add to his Stature. And yet, for all this, Men of the 
best Sense and Piety, when they come down to the Practice, can- 
not forbear thinking much better of themselves, when they have 
the good Fortune to be spoken well of by other Persons. 

But the Meaning of this absurd Proceeding seemeth to be no 
other than this; there are few Men that have so intimate an Ac- 
quaintance with their own Hearts, as to know their own real 
Worth, and how to set a just Rate upon themselves, and there- 
fore they do not know, but that he who praises them most, may 
be most in the right of it. For, no doubt, if a Man were ignorant 
of the true Value of a Thing he loved as well as himself, he would 
measure the Worth of it according to the Esteem of him who 
biddeth most for it, rather than of him that biddeth less. 

Therefore, the most infallible Way to disentangle a Man from 
the Snares of Flattery, is to consult and study his own Heart; 
for whoever does that well, will hardly be so absurd, as to take 
another Man’s Word before his own Sense and Experience. 

Thirdly, Another Advantage from this kind of Study is this, 
that it teacheth a Man how to behave himself patiently, when he 
has the ill Fortune to be censured and abused by other People. 
For a Man who is thoroughly acquainted with his own Heart, 
doth already know much more Evil of himself, than any Body 
else can tell him; and when any one speaketh ill of him, he rather 
thanketh God, that he can say no worse. For, could his Enemy 
but look into the dark and hidden Recesses of the Heart, he con- 
sidereth what a Number of impure Thoughts he might there see 
brooding and hovering like a dark Cloud upon the Face of the 
Soul; that there he might take a Prospect of the Fancy, and view 
it acting over the several Scenes of Pride, of Ambition, of Envy, 
of Lust, and Revenge; that there he might tell how often a vicious 
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Inclination hath been restrained, for no other Reason but just 
to save the Man’s Credit or Interest in the World; and how many 
unbecoming Ingredients have entered into the Composition of 
his best Actions. And now, what Man in the whole World would 
be able to bear so severe a Test, to have every Thought and in- 
ward Motion of the Heart laid open and exposed to the View 
of his Enemies? But, 

Fourthly, and Lastly; Another Advantage of this kind is, that 
it maketh Men less severe upon other People’s Faults, and less 
busy and industrious in spreading them. For a Man, employed at 
Home, inspecting into his own Failings, hath not Leisure enough 
to take Notice of every little Spot and Blemish that lieth scattered 
upon others. Or, if he cannot escape the Sight of them, he always 
passes the most easy and favourable Construction upon them. 
Thus, for Instance; Does the Ill he knoweth of a Man proceed 
from an unhappy Temper and Constitution of Body? he then 
considereth within himself, how harda Thing it is, not to be borne . 
down with the Current of the Blood and Spirits, and accordingly 
layeth some Part of the Blame upon the Weakness of human 
Nature, for he hath felt the Force and Rapidity of it within his 
own Breast; although perhaps, in another Instance, he remember- 
eth how it rageth and swelleth by Opposition; and, although it 
may be restrained, or diverted for a while, yet it can hardly ever 
be totally subdued. 

Or, has the Man sinned out of Custom? he then, from his own 
Experience, traceth a Habit into the very first Rise and im- 
perfect Beginnings of it; and can tell by how slow and insensible 
Advances it creepeth upon the Heart; how it worketh itself by 
Degrees into the very Frame aad -Texture of it, and so passeth 
into a second Nature; and consequently he hath a just Senge of 
the great Difficulty for him to learn to do Good, who hath been 
long accustomed to do Evil. 

Or, Lastly, Hath a false Opinion betrayed him into a Sin? He 
then calleth to Mind what wrong Apprehensions he hath had of 
some Things himself; how many Opinions, that he once made no 
Doubt of, he hath, upon a stricter Examination, found to be 
doubtful and uncertain; how many more to be unreasonable and 
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absurd. He knoweth further, that there are a great many more 
Opinions that he hath never yet examined into at all, and which, 
however, he still believeth, for no other Reason, but because he 
hath believed them so long already without a Reason. Thus, upon 
every Occasion, a Man intimately acquainted with himself, con- 
sulteth his own Heart, and maketh every Man’s Case to be his 
own (and so puts the most favourable Interpretation upon it). 
Let every Man therefore look into his own Heart, before he 
beginneth to abuse the Reputation of another, and then he will 
hardly be so absurd, as to throw a Dart that will so certainly re- 
bound and wound himself. And thus, through the whole Course 
of his Conversation, let him keep an Eye upon that one great and 
comprehensive Rule of Christian Duty, on which hangeth not 
only the Law and the Prophets, but the very Life and Spirit of 
the Gospel too; Whatsoever ye would that Men should do unto you, do 
you even so unto them. Which Rule, that we may all duly observe, by 
throwing aside all Scandal and Detraction, all Spite and Rancour, 
all Rudeness and Contempt, all Rage and Violence, and whatso- 
ever tendeth to make Conversation and Commerce either uneasy, 
or troublesome, may the God of Peace grant for Jesus Christ’s 
Sake, 2c. 
Consider what hath been said, and the Lord give you a right 
Understanding in all Things. To whom with the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, be all Honour and Glory, now and for ever. 


